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percentage of speeches beginning and ending within 
the verse exceeds that in the Aeneid. 

The results of this brief survey of certain portions 
of the field of direct speech in the epic may be briefly 
summarized as follows : 

In the later Roman epic, in general, one finds a re- 
striction of the conversational side of speech with a 
nearer approach to declamation, for, compared with 
the standard of Vergil, the later epics show a de- 
crease in the amount of speech employed as well as 
in the number of speeches, with the exception of Sta- 
tius's Achilleid and Claudian's historical epics in the 
one case, and of the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus 
in the other. Moreover, the average length of the 
speech tends to increase in the later epic, though 
here again Valerius Flaccus affords a contrast to his 
contemporaries, for the speeches in the Argonautica 
are even shorter than those in the Aeneid. Lucan, 
Silius Italicus, and Claudian employ a larger number 
of speeches exceeding 40 verses in length than does 
Vergil, while Statius's poems contain only about one- 
half as many such speeches, the Argonautica show- 
ing practically no departure from the Vergilian prac- 
tice. Again, the tendency which Vergil shows to re- 
strict the length of dialogue and to confine the 
speech-scenes within narrow limits is even more no- 
ticeable in the later epic, especially in Lucan and 
Claudian. 

But little of the decrease in the percentage of 
speedh in the Roman epic as compared with Homer 
is due to the presence of oratio obliqua, for in the 
Punica, where speech-material is most abundant, 
there occur only 200 odd verses of indirect dis- 
course, which, if changed into the direct form, would 
increase the amount of speech in the poem less than 
one and three-fourths per cent. 

A second cause of the decrease in the percentage 
of speech, due to the more cultivated taste of the ar- 
tificial epic, is the restriction of direct speech in 
messenger-scenes, a tendency to avoid superfluous 
repetition, noticeable in the later epic as in Vergil, a 
simple statement, or the presence of the messenger, 
or a few verses of oratio obliqua indicating that the 
envoy had been despatched, or that the message was 
delivered. 

Striking departures from the custom of the Greek 
epic are found in the habit of beginning and ending 
the speech within the verse, and of allowing the 
speeches in dialogue to be introduced without inter- 
vening narrative, the Roman epic thus avoiding the 
formality of the Greek epic and at the same time 
adding to the realism and eft'ectiveness of the situa- 
tion. A still more marked contrast to the Greek 
epic is afforded by the introduction within the speech 
of increased phrases and narrative serving as stage- 
directions, the Roman epic here showing the influ- 
ence of the drama in its desire to give a natural and 
life-like portrayal of the situation, an influence not 



observed in Lucan and Claudian, as such interpolated 
narrative descriptive of gesture and the like is en- 
tirely absent from the more formal speeches of these 
two poets. Herbert C. Lipscomb 

CoDNisY School for Boys, Baltimore 



A very well attended and lively meeting of the 
New York Latin Club was held on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 23, at ID o'clock at the Packer Institute. The 
subject of the meeting was a symposium on The 
Function of Latin Prose Composition in the High 
School Latin Curriculum. 

Mr. A. I. Dotey, of the De Witt Clinton High 
School, addressed the meeting on the subject, What 
is the Aim of Latin Prose Composition, and does 
this aim justify teaching it in the secondary school? 
Mr. Dotey maintained that Latin composition could 
not be regarded as an end in itself; that the func- 
tion of the High Schools was, as much as they could, 
to giv€ people as much training as they would ad- 
mit, but as training in music did not contemplate 
the production of Paderewski's, so training in Latin 
composition does not contemplate the production of 
Cicero's. Latin composition was, therefore, really 
to be regarded as an instrument for teaching Latin, 
causing habits of accuracy and readiness in the ap- 
preciation and handling of Latin forms, syntax and 
vocabulary. From the point of view it was a most 
valuable, if not the most valuable, means of teach- 
ing Latin. 

Mr. Paul R. Jenks, of the Flushing High School, 
followed on the subject: Latin Prose Composition 
of the first two years of the secondary course. Mr. 
Jenks emphasized Mr. Dotey's definition of the aim 
of teaching composition and explained that, accord- 
ing to his experience, it was about three times as 
difficult to make the same progress in prose com- 
position as was made in turning Latin into Eng- 
lish, that is to say, the pupil at the end of the first 
year was about able to compass thoroughly about 
one-third of the composition given in the beginner's 
book, and similarly, with the second and third years, 
indicating that the pupil at the end of the third 
year was just about able to master the complete 
first year composition. Mr. Jenks felt very strongly 
that composition should be made an integral part 
of every day's lesson; that if anything was to be 
sacrificed it was not to be prose composition. For 
the reason first given Mr. Jenks was of the opinion 
that the line of demarcation in High School teaching 
comes after the third year instead of after the 
second. 

Mr. Max Radin, of the Newtown High School, 
talked upon the question of Latin Prose Composi- 
tion of the third and fourth years of the secondary 
course. Agreeing with the previous speakers in gen- 
eral, he felt that there was really no line of cle'avage 
anywhere in the High School, but that in the last 
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year especially the pupils should be perpetually re- 
viewed and reviewed and that the attempt should be 
made to fix in their minds the material they had 
already studied. He believed that in this year the 
prose work should be copious and comprehensive. 
Mr. H. H. Bice, of the De Witt Clinton High 
School, gave an account of his observations in Eng- 
lish, French and Italian schools, showing that in 
most of the English schools greater time was de- 
voted to I-atin than in this country but that in some 
of the Board Schools four years with approximately 
the same amount of time per week was given. In 
these schools there was no absolutely fixed curri- 
culum. The masters were allowed a great deal of 
freedom, reading comparatively small parts of a 
number of books until the last year when they read 
complete books of certain authors. It was a part 
of their regular regime that they should have exer- 
cise in Latin composition either oral or written, 
every day, and the amount of time devoted to it 
varied from one-third to one-half of the period. 
Mr. Bice read some exercises set to second and 
third year pupils, showing that they required a much 
greater mastery of the subject than is displayed in 
our schools at the same time. He stated that he 
saw these exercises done and that they were done 
well. This was due undoubtedly to the greater 
amount of time devoted to the subject. His ex- 
perience was similar in France and at Rome. In 
most cases no particular prose composition was 
used; the English regulation was that the exercise 
work should be similar in content and vocabulary 
to the book read. This approximated, Mr. Bice 
thought, more nearly to our system of based exer- 
cises. Some time is still given in some of the 
English schools to Latin verse making and Mr. Bice 
was present at an hour in which the only work done 
was the turning of the following passage into Latin 
verses. Amidst general interest and eagerness on 
the part of the student, the following version was 
produced : 

You smiled, you spoke and I believed 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more; 
Nor hope what I hoped before. 
But let not this last wish be vain; 
Deceive, deceive me once again. 

Verba dabas ridens ; male credulu? auribus hausi. 
Risibus et verbis fallere nolle tuum est. 
Spem totiens falsus deponeret alter inanem, 
Spes nee habet pectus quae fuit ante meum. 
Hoc precor hoc unum : noli sprevisse petentem. 

Professor McCrea closed the symposium with 
some remarks on the equipment in Latin prose com- 
position for those beginning a collegiate course, in 



which he admitted that prose composition could not 
be regarded as an end in itself in the High School; 
but while not presuming to speak for colleges in 
general, he voiced as his opinion that he should be 
satisfied if pupils came up to examinations with an 
adequate knowledge of forms and syntax and a lim- 
ited range of' vocabulary such as perhaps the list 
of 2,000 words specified in Professor Lodge's Vo- 
cabulary of High School Latin. Professor McCrea 
gave some amusing instances of wrong forms in 
recent entrance examinations at Columbia. 

After his remarks the meeting was thrown open 
for general discussion, in the course of which it 
seemed to be generally agreed that the great diffi- 
culty in the teaching under the present system was 
the requirement to get over so much ground in a 
given time, and that if the schools were at liberty 
to cover a smaller amount of ground and to employ 
Latin writing much more vigorously than at pres- 
ent, the results would unquestionably be better, so 
far as the ability of the pupil to read Latin was 
concerned. It was pointed out, however, that un- 
der the present system an immense amount of 
energy was dissipated by reason of the fact that, as 
a rule, the same teacher did not have the same class 
longer than a year— indeed often had it less than a 
year — and that greater results might be secured if 
the teachers were given the same students year after 
year and held rigidly to responsibility for them. 



MEBTINQ OP THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND 
THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

No reception could have been more cordial than 
that given by Canadians in general and by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in particular to the American 
Philological Association and the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America assembled in joint session at To- 
ronto on the last days of December, 1908. The 
social features of the meeting, which included a 
luncheon given by the University and receptions 
tendered by the Classical staff and by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. B. Osier, were most delightful, and the weather 
was all that could be desired. At the business meet- 
ing of the Philological Association Professor B. L. 
Gildersleeve, of Baltimore, was elected President, 
and a motion was passed accepting the invitation for 
another joint meeting with the Archaeological In- 
stitute next December. At that time, however, the 
question of returning to the old system of summer 
meetings will be discussed and settled — at least for 
a time. The most interesting action of the Council 
of the Institute was the reception of the recently 
formed Canadian societies into affiliation with the 
Institute. These societies, domiciled in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto and Winnipeg, have now 
organized themselves as a Department of Canada 
and have thus made the Institute in a fuller sense 



